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Dramatic Sketches. 


Mn. ELLISTON, 
(With a Portrait.) 


Robert William Elliston was born 
in the parish of Bloomsbury, in 1774. 
Ilis father, a Watch-maker of some 
eminence, resided for many vears in 
Charles Street, Covent Garden; his 
late uncle was the Rev. Dr. Filisten,* 
the much esteemed master of Siduev 
College, Cambridge ; who intended 
his nephew for the church, and 
placed him, when nine years old, at 
St. Paual’s School. Having gained 
seme applause in an English Thesis 
which be delivered im public in the 
year 1790, he imbibed an immediate 
inclination for the stage, and shortly 
atter this efiort, performed the part 
of Pierre, at the Lyceum in the 
Strand, then occasionally opened as 
a private theatre. Pursuits of this 
description naturally produced re- 
moustrance, and finally anger, on the 
part of those who had pointed out a 
very different career. His fancy, 
however, soared beyond the reach ef 
prudence, and he quitted school at 
the age of sixteen, without the know- 
ledge of his friends ; and resolving to 
try his success on the stage, accom- 
panied a friend to Bath, where he 
engaged himscif asa clerk in a lottery 
oflice, and remained in that capacity 
a few weeks, till he found an opportu- 
nity of making his first theatrical essay, 
which was in the humble character of 
Tressel, in “ Richard Notwith- 


* In consequence of the death of 
this gentleman, Mr. Elliston is said to 
have come into the possession of 
of 15,000. 


Vou. LV. 


standing the success of his first efforts, 
it appears, that he was unfortunate in 
his desire of procuring an engagement, 
the company being full, and the 
manager ofa provincial theatre fre- 
quently looking with a suspicious 
eye to the increased expenditure of 
twenty-five shillings per week. 

In consequence, however, of the 
recommendation of a friend, he was 
engaged by Tate Wilkinson at York, 
where he experienced so much disap- 
pointment and vexation, (as the prin- 
cipal characters were all in the pos- 
session of other performers,) that he 
soon became weary of his condition, 
and wrote to his uncle a supplicating 
letter for pardon and indulgence. 
His application having had the de- 
sired eflect, he returned to London, 
and through the medium of Professor 
Martyn, (another of his uncles,) and 
Doctor Farmer, he obtained an in- 
terview wilh the late George Stee- 
vens, Esq. the editor of Shakspeare, 
who introduced him to Mr. Kemble. 
This gentleman recomniended him to 
study Romeo, against the opening of 
the late splendid builaing of Drury 


Lane; but his patience having been 


exhausted before the house could 
open, and his circumstances not be- 
ing in the most affluent state, he ap- 
plied to Mr. Dimond, the Bath 
manager, who was then performing at 
the Richmond theatre, by whom he 
was immediately engaged. On_ his 
return to Bath, in the year 1793, he 
made his appearance in the character 
of Romeo, and found his former 
efforts had not been forgotten. A 
number of trifling circumstances, such 
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as the indisposition of performers, 
&e. afforded a favourable opportunity 
of calling into action a versatility of 
powers which was before unknown 
even to himself, and soon rendered 
him a distinguished favourite. 

Among the most successful of Mr. 
Elliston’s efforts, may be reckoned 
his obtaining the hand and heart of 
a most respectable public character 
at Bath, (Miss Rundall,) who was as 
celebrated for her beauty, as for her 
skill in unravelling the mysteries of 
the mazy dance. Thus fortunate in 
his choice, and happy in domestic 
life, it is more than probable, that 
he would have remained content with 
the laurels the inhabitants of Bath 
were daily entwining round his brow, 
had not a promise been given to Mr. 
Colman, to perform at his theatre ; 
and before the expiration of his 
houey-moon, he accordingly ventured 
to tread the London boards, June 
the 24th, 1796, in the arduous cha- 
racter of Octavian, in the “ Moun- 
taineers,” and Vapour, in “ My 
Grandmother:” in each of these 
parts his efforts were crowned with 
success. Having thus fulfilled the 
promise he had made, he was obliged 
to return to Bath, to close the the- 
atrical campaign of 1796, according 
to the letter of his article with Mr. 
Dimond. But Mr. Colman, being 
aware of the value of Mr. Elliston’s 
youthful energies, secured him for 
the remainder of the season. A 


powerful reason soon after evinced 


itself for the manager’s altachment to 
this dramatic stripling. The failure 
of the “ Tron Chest,” on its original 
representation at Drury Lane theatre, 
aud the singular circumstances at- 
tending it, are well known to ama- 
feurs. Mr. Colman was doubtless 
eager lo preserve his literary fame, 
and holding the powers of our young 
actor in no inconsiderable estimation, 
determined on risking the perform- 
ance of that play at bis own theatre ; 


and Mr. Elliston assumed the part of 
Sir Edward Mortimer, to the entire 
satisfaction of the public and the 
author.¥ Inthe course of the same 
season he acquired considerable cele. 
brity from his personification of Sheva, 
in “ The Jew.” The growing repu- 
tation of this gentleman at length in- 
duced Mr. Harris, the manager of 
Covent Garden theatre, to engage 
him to play at stated intervals, an 
indulgence kindly granted by Messrs. 
Palmer and Dimond, with whom be 
had now renewed his articles for 
three years. The novelty of this 
undertaking occasioned considerable 
jealousy in the Green-room, and ob- 
tained for him the facetious appella- 
tion of the “ Telegraph, or Fort- 
night Actor.” His exertions in this 
way, however, did not answer the 
expectations of either party ; and at 
his own earnest solicitation, Mr. 
Harris was induced to cancel the 
articles. During the following sum- 
mer he resumed his situation at the 
Haymarket, with the same success as 
before, and then returned to Bath. 

At this period, Mr. Colman selected 
a company of performers from difles 
rent country theatres, and engaged 
Mr. Elliston for three years, as prio- 
cipal actor, and stage-manager ; but 
being wanted at tle Haymarket so 
early as the 15th of May, and the 
Bath theatre not closing till July or 
August, he was obliged to purchase 
the indulgence by a renewal of arti- 
cles at Bath. 

Mr. Elliston’s engagement was at 
first for three seasons, At the close 
of the second summer, having re- 
ceived offers from the proprietors of 
Drury Lane, such as it had been 
folly to reject, he obtained the con- 


* That Mr. Colman was not only 
pleased, but delighted, on this occa- 
sion, may be seen from the Postscript 


to the second edition of the ‘“ Iron 
Chest.” 
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sent of the Bath proprietors to give 
np a year of his articles, and made 
his appearance, at length, on the 
boards of the magnificent theatre in 
Drury Lane, at a salary, and with 
privileges, seldom before bestowed on 
any performer. 'The secession of Mr. 
Kemble paved the way to Mr. Ellis- 
ton’s promotion to the highest rank, 
and most enviable honours of his 
profession. 

On the destruction of Drury Lane 
theatre in 1809, Mr. Elliston per- 
formed, for a short time, with the 
Company, at the Lyceum. In the 
Autumn of that year, he hired the 
Royal Circus, which, during a season 
or two, proceeded very prosperously 
under his management. On_ the 
opening of Drury Lane theatre, in 


October 1812, he formed one of the 
Company, and was selected to de- 
liver Lord Byron’s Opening Address. 
Ile also played Hamlet on the same 
evening. After a season or two, he 
quitted the Company, since which 
period, until the present winter, his 
great talents have been almost com- 
pletely lost to the London Stage, he 
having merely played occasionally at 
Drury Lane, and at the Olympic 
theatre, the latter of which is one of 
his numerous speculations. The 
circumstances connected with his 
hire of Drury Lane, are fresh in the 
recollection of our readers ; and, as 
he has commenced his operations 
with great spirit, we trust that a long 
career of honour and _ prosperity 
awaits him. 


Webicww of Books. 


The Literary Pocket-Book ; or, Com- 
panion for the Lover of Nature 
and Art.— London. 1820. pp. 212. 
4s, 6d. 


This is the second number of a 
Pocket-Book, aiming at a higher li- 
terary character than attaches to the 
generality of such things. We have 
examined it attentively, and can 
assure our readers, that, in addition 
to the customary contents of these 
periodical works, it contains a great 
mass of highly useful aud amusing 
articles. From those of a lighter 
nature we shall make an extract:— 


BRUMMELLIANA, 


A great deal nsed to be said of 
Beau NASH and his witticisms ; but 
certainly we never met with anything 
of his which was at all equal to the 
oracular sentences of the gentleman 
who gives a name to this article. Of 
all the beaux that ever flourished,— 
at least of all that ever flourished on 
the same score,--exemplary ef waist- 
coat, and having authoritative boots 
from which there was no appeal,—he 
appears to us to have been the only 
one, who made a proper and perfect 
union ofthe coxcomical and ingenious. 


Other men may have been as scientific 
on the subject of bibs, in a draper- 
like point of view; and others may 
have said as good things, which had 
none of the colouring arising out of 
the consciousness of fashionable pre- 
emineuce. Beau Fielding, we believe, 
stands on record as the handsomest 
of beaux. There is Beau Skeffington, 
now rather Sir Lumley, who, under 
all his double-breasted coats and 
waistcoats, never had any other than 
a single-hearted soul ;—he is to be re- 
corded as the most amiable of beaux. 
But Beau Brummell for your more 
than finished coxpomb. He could be 
grave enough, but he was anything 
but a solemn coxcomb. He played 
with his own sceptre. It was found a 
grand thing to be able tobe a consum- 
mate fop, and yet have the credit of 
being something greater; and he was 
both. Never was anything more ex- 
quisitely conscious, yet indiflerent ; 
extravagant, yet judicious. His su- 
periority in dress gave such import- 
ance to his genius, and his genius so 
divested of insipidity his superiority 
in dress, that the poet’s hyperbole 
about the lady might be applied to bis 
coat; and 


‘¢ You might almost say the body 
thought.’ 


It was a moot point which had the 
more tact, his gloves or his fingers’ 
ends. He played the balls of wit and 
folly so rapidly about his head, that 
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they lost their distinctions in one 
crowning and brilliant halo. 


‘“ Mr. Brummell, it is true, is no 
longer in favour as a_ settler ol 
fashions. Why, it is not our business 
to inquire. But though it may be said 
of his waistcoat, like Troy, that it was, 
his wil is, and will remain; and here, 
for the first time, a few specimens of 
it are collected. If George Etheridge 
himself would not have acknowledged 
a brother in George Brummeil, then 
are no two gloves of a colour. 


“ Tobegin with what is usually ree- 
konedthe prince of his good things. Mr. 
Brumme!! having fallen out of favour 
with an illustrious person, was of 
course to be cut, as the phrase is, 
when metin public. Riding one day 
with a friend, who happened to be 
otherwise regarded, and encountering 
the personage in question, who spoke 
to the fricnd without noticing Mr. 
Brummell, he aflected the air of one 
who waits aloof while a stranger is 
present; and then, when the great 
man Was moving off, said to his com- 
—. loud enough for the other to 
ear, and placidly adjusting his bibs, 
*Eh!—who is our fat friend?’ 


** Having taken it into his head, at 
one time, to eat no vegetables, and 
being asked by a lady if he had never 
eaten any in his life, he said, * Yes, 
Madam, IL once ate a pea.’ 


“Being metlimping, in Bond-street, 
and asked what was the matter, he 
said he had hurt his leg, and © the 
worst of it was, it was his favourite 
leg? 

** Somebody inquiring where he 
Was going to dine next day, was told 
that he really did not know: ¢ they 
put me in my coach and take me 
somewhere.’ 


** Having borrowed some money of 
a city beau, whom he patronized in 
return, he was one day asked to repay 
it; upon which he thus complained to 
a friend:—* Do you know what has 
Happened? ¢ Why, do you 
know, there’s that fellow, 
Who lent me five hundred pounds ; he 
has had the face to ask me for il: and 
yet I had called the dog Tom, and let 
myself dine with him? 


** You have acold, Mr. Brummell,’ 
observed asympathizing g 


se roup. ‘Wh 
know,’ said he, that on the 
righton road, the other day, that 


infidel, Weston, (his Valet) put me inte 
a@ room with a damp stranger.’ 


said, with sked if he liked port, he 


an air of difficult ree ~ 
tion, Port? Pott pert ath, 


aye; what, the hot intoxicating liquor 
so much drank by the lower entem »? 


“<A beggar petitioned him for charity, 
even if it was_ only for a farthing? 
‘Fellow,’ said Mr. Brummell, soften- 
ing the disdain of the appellation in 
the gentleness of his tone. ‘I don't 
know the coin.’ 


“ Having thought himself invited to 
somebody’s country seat, and bein 
given to understand, after one night's 
lodging, that he was in error, he told 
an unconscious friend in town who 
asked him what sort of a place it was, 
that if was an * exceeding good place 
fur stopping one night in.’ 


“‘ Speaking lightly of a man, and 
Wishing to convey his maximum of 
contemptuous feeling about him, he 
said, ‘ He is a fellow, now, that would 
send his plate up twice for soup.’ 


“Tt was his opinion, that port, and 
not porter, should be taken’ with 
cheese. gentleman,’ said he, 
“never malts with his cheese, he al- 
ways ports.’ 


‘“ It being supposed that he once 
failed in a matrimonial speculation, 
somebody condoled with him; upon 
whicb he smiled, with an air of better 
knowledge on that point, and said, 
wilh a sort of indifferent feel of his 
neckcloth, ‘Why, Sir, the truth is, I 
had great reluctance in cutting the 
connexion; but what could 1 do? 
(Jere he looked deploring and con- 
clusive;) Sir, L discovered that the 
wretch positively ate cabbage.’ 


‘ Upon receiving some affront from 
an illustrious personage, he said, that 
it was ‘rather too good. By gad, I 
have half a mind to cut the young 
one, and bring old G—e into fashion.’ 


“When he went visiting, he is re- 
ported to have taken with him an ela- 
borate dressing apparatus, including a 
silver bason; ‘ For,’ said he, ‘ itis 
impossible to spit in clay.’ 


“On being asked by afriend, during 
an unseasonable summer, if he had 
ever seen such aone? Yes,’ replied 
B. ‘last winter.’ 


“ On a reference being made to 
him as to what sum would be sufli- 
cient to mect the annual expenditure 
for clothes, he said, ‘* that with a 
moderate degree of prudence and 
economy, he thought it might be ma- 
naged for eight hundred per annum.’ 


“He told a friend that he was re- 
forming his way of life. ‘ For ip- 
stance,’ said he, ‘I sup early; L take 
a-a-little lobster, an apricot puff, oF 
so, and some burnt champaigne, about 
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twelve; and my man gets me to bed 
by three.’ ” 

Amongst the Miscellaneous Arti- 
cles, we particularly approve of the 
Lists which are given of Eminent 
Authors, Artists, Musicians, New 
Publications, Exhibitions, and in 
fact, of everything connected with 
Literature and the Arts. The idea 
of the work was excellent, and it 
has been as skilfully executed. 


Anziko and Coanza, an Opera, in 
Three Acts, by Edward Fitzsim- 
mons, Esq. Barrister at Law. 
Dublin. 5s. 4d. IS19. 


This Opera does infinite credit to 
the talents of the author. It is not 
merely a vehicle for music, as we 
find is the case in most operas, but 
an interesting story, very successfully 
dramatized; and far superior to 
most things of the sort that pass 
without censure the ordeal of a 
London audience. 


Bertha, a Tragedy, by Edward Ball, 
as performed with wnanimous ap- 
plause at the Theatre Royal, Nor- 
wich. London. 2s. 6d. 1819. 


It is a frequent and we are sorry 
to say a just remark, that the present 
age has scarcely produced a single 
tragedy which can be considered 
worthy of perusal, if we except Cole- 
ridge’s “‘ Remorse,” and Maturin’s 
“ Bertram.” The present work, 
however, we are happy to say,-is an 
exception to the above remarks. It 
abounds in beautiful. poetry and 
lofty sentiment. | We subjoin a very 
pretty ballad, introduced in the tra- 
gedy :— 

BALLAD. 
*“ Dark, dark was the night, and the 
keen howling storm 


Blew fearfully stern o’er hill, desert, 
and strand, 

As an Arab rode hard, his fond breast 
beating warm, 

Yo the maid he ador’d in his own na- 

tive land, 


Loud, loud sigh’d the wind, and dull 
midnight was near, 

As faster he urg’d his swift steed oer 
the strand; 

‘Oh, Mahomet! guide me,’ he cried 
with a tear, 

‘To the maid I adore in my own na- 
tive land.’ 


Soon, soon he arriv’d where the grey 
turre! frown’d, 

And beautiful Zhilna stood waving 
her hand, 

When a flash of the storm struck him 
dead on the ground, 

By the maid he ador’d in his own 
native land.’ 


Guilt; or, the Gypsey’s Prophecy ; 
a Tragedy, translated from the 
German of Adolphus Mullner, by 
W. E. Frye, Captain of Infantry 
in his Majesty’s service, and dedi- 
cuted by permission to her Royal 
Highness the Duchess of York. 
1819. 4s. 


The plot of this tragedy is unin- 
teresting, and the language, as is the 
case in many translations, laboured. 
The character of Hugo, however, is 
very powerfully drawn, and some of 
his soliloquies abound with powerful 
imagery, butit is the only instance 
that can be recorded of the success 
of the author. 


A Critical Examination of the re- 
spective Performances of Mr. 
Kean and Mr. Macready, in Cib- 
ber’s Alteration of Shakspeare’s 

~ Historical Play of “* King Richard 
the Third.” 2s, 1819. 


This is a review of the compara- 
tive efforts of Kean and Macready 
in Richard; but awards the palm to 
neither. It alternately praises and 
condemns both. — It is well written, 
and will afford the admirers of the 
above gentlemen, opportunities of 
discussing with greater propriety the 
merits and demerits of their favourite 
actor. 
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London Theatres. 


IV IG 


DRURY-LANE. 


Friday, Oct. 29th. Way to get Mar- 
ried.—Who’s Who. 
A Miss Jones played the part of 
Julia Faulkner in the first piece, vice 
Kelly indisposed. 


Oct. 30th. Wild Oats.—Frightened 
to Death. 
Nov. Ist. Speed the Plough.— Amoroso. 
— Frightened to Death. 
Nov. 2. Roadtv Ruin.— High Notions. 
Nov. 3. Beggar’s Opera.— Three and 
the Deuce —7'wo Strings to your Bow. 
We were sorry to see that Mr. 
Elliston had followed the example of 
the Covent Garden Managers, and 
produced this admirable Opcra in 
two Acts. The audience did not 
appear to be in a very good humour 
upon the occasion, and much confu- 
sion existed upon the Stage. Wedo 
not pretend to divine the cause, but 
presume that the Opera, in its eas- 
trated form, had not been sufliciently 
rehearsed. In the second act, Miss 
Kelly, as Luey, was left waiting some 
time for the expected entrance of 
Dowton, as Lockit, but that gentle- 
man not making his appearance, she 
walked off. A considerable pause 
then took place, and violent disap- 
probation was manifested. — Still, 
nobody appeared; till, at length, 
three or four minutes having been 
passed, amid cries of “ Shame!” 
** Manager!” &c. Dowton and Mun- 
den entered. They were reccived 
with hisses; upon which, Dowton 
came forward, and said :— 
Lapres Grenrirwen,—I be- 
lieve something (Lam ata Joss to know 
What,) has excited your displeasure. 
Perhaps it is the compression of the 
Opera into two acts. For myself, I 


have gone on precisely as my part has 
been marked out. LTbave never, on 


any occasion, been wanting |i 
duty.” ’ wanting ,1n my 


This address produced compara. 
tive satisfaction, and the remainder 
of the Opera passed off quietly. 


Nov. 4. Road to Ruin.—Innkceper’s 
Daughter. 
Nov. 5. Road to Ruin.— Ella Rosen- 
berg. 

Nov. 6th. Wild Oats. —High Notions. 
Noy. 8th. Richard the Third.— 
Frightened to Death. 

The most crowded house of the 
season was this evening attracted to 
view the return of Mr. Kean to his 
professional duties, in the character 
of Richard the Third. Long before 
seven o’clock, every place, which 
had not previously been engaged, was 
occupied, and all was eager expecta- 
tion ; when, the audience were alarm- 
ed by the appearance of Mr. Russell, 
with a look expressive of having 
some terrible disaster to communi- 
cate. An immediate fear pervaded 
the house, that Kean was unable to 
perform, and Russell was listened to. 
with the most anxious expectation. 
He spoke as follows :— 


Lapies AND GENTLEMEN—I am 
under the imperious necessity of in- 
forming you, that Mr. (Loud 
bursts of laughter, ) suffers so severely 
from indisposition, that be is unable 
to appear in the character of Bucking- 
ham; (Cries of ‘No matter, No 
matter,?) Ladies and Gentlemen, with 
your permission, Mr. Thompson will 
undertake the part.”? (Applause. ) 


The audience being thus relieved 
from their apprehensions, cheerful- 
ness resumed its seat upon every 
countenance, and the play proceeded. 
For some time previous to Kean’s. 
appearance, that envious scribbler, 
the Editor of the ‘ News” at- 
tempted to cry him down, and de- 
prive him of his nobly-earned laurels ; 
but his hopes proved fallacious. 
Never was an actor greeted with suck 
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enthusiastic welcome. He acted 
with all his peculiar force and energy, 
perhaps more so, from the idea that an- 
other had thrown the gauntlet, and 
dared him to the field. His opening 
soliloquy, his courtship of Ludy Anne, 
his taunts to Stanley, and above all, 
the Scene where he learns tbat 
Buckingham is taken, beggar de- 
scription; to be appreciated they 
must be seen. It is the infinite 
variety and knowledge of nature, 
that this great actor excels, and 
throws ail his competitors into the 
shade. lis death was one of terrific 
grandeur ; but, Kean always “ dies 
as erring men do die.” The bodily 
functions wither up, and the mental 
faculties held out til they crack. 
It isan extinction—nota decay. The 
hand is agonized wit death; the lip 
trembles with the last breath; the 
very eye-lid dies His fall was ac. 
companied by acclamation. The 
Pit huzzaing, the Ladies in the 
Boxes waving their handkerchiefs, 
and the Galleries vocile racing “ Bravo, 
Kean!” presented a spectacle not 
often seen, and which was alike 
honourable to the audience and to 
the actor. Elliston acted Richmond 
with great energy; the Lady Anne 
of Mrs. W. West was extremely 
pleasing ; and Mrs. Glover, as the 
Queen, left nothing for the most fas- 
tidious critic to desire. We must 
now advert to the very splendid 
manner in which this piece has been 
produced. The dresses were perfectly 
conformable to the times, and the 
scenery ofthe most superb description. 
The fall of the curtain was attended 
with shouts of approbation; and, 
When Elliston came forward to an- 
nounce the piece for repclition, the 
cry for Kean became universal. 
Upon this, Elliston retired, and re- 
entered with Kean, when, after 
Shaking him cordially by the hand, he 
made his exit, and Kean followed 
him, having received a most tremen- 
dous burst of applause, 


Nov. 9. Road to Ruin.— Two Strings 
to your Bow. 
Mov. 10th. Richard the Third.— 
Modern Antiques. 

Nov. llth. Wild Oats--Ella Rosenberg. 
Nov. 12th. Richurd the Third.— 
Rosina. 

Noy. 13th. Guy Mannering.— Mayor 
of Garratt. 

Nov. 14th. Richard the Third.— 
Of Age to Morrow. 

Noy. 16th. Devil's Bridge.—Sleeping 
Draught. 

Noy. L7th. Guy Mannering.— Three 
Weeks after Marriage. 

Nov. 18th. Wild Oats.—No Song no 
Supper. 

Noy. 19. Brutus.—High Notions. 

The cast inthe tragedy of “ Brutus” 
has been materially altered since 
last season. Hamblin, Barnard, 
Thnompson, and Foote, play the 
various characters before filled by H. 
Kemble, Bengough, Yarnold, and 
R. Phillips. Sextus was performed 
with considerable truth and energy. 
Collatinus was likewise a very eflec- 
tive performance. The great attrac- 
tions of the evening, however, were 
Kean, and anew actor, Mr. Mudd, 
who played the part of Titus, 
Kean’s Brutus has ever been a most 
superlative performance; though 
labouring under a severe cold, he 
gave the finest possible effect to 
every scene where he appeared ; 
nothing can be finer than his assumed 
idiotcy, or the stern unbending dig- 
nity of the Roman Consul. Mr. 
Mudd’s reauisites for the stage are 
but slender. The play has since been 
repeated, and promises to prove very 
attractive. 


Nov. 20th. Brutus.—Three and the 
Deuce. 
Nov. 22nd. Richard the Third.— 
Mayor of Garratt. 

Nov. 23rd. Devil’s Bridge.—Bon Ton. 
Noy. 24th. Brutus.— Rosina. 
Noy. 25th. Wild Oats.—Sleeping 
Draught. 
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Nov. 26th. A New Way to Pay Old 
Debts.—Three and the Deuce. 
Noy. 27th. Haunted Tower.— 
Innkeeper’s Daughter. 

Miss Byrne re-appeared this even- 
ing, as Adela, in the first piece. 
She was received by the audience with 
enthusiastic applause ; and her sing- 
ing fully justified the opinion which 
our predecessor gave of her two years 
since.* She was unmercifully en- 
cored: the audience appeared to 
forget the exertions of the woman, 
in their over anxicty to enjoy the 
talents of the singer; Miss Byrne, 
however, obligingly complied with 
their desires. We had anticipated 
much pleasure from the united eilorts 
of this lady and Miss Carew, (who 
was to have played Lady Elinor,) the 
Jatter however did not appear ; con- 
sequently, Mr. Russell stated that 
the was indisposed, and that 
Miss Cubitt would take the part. 
Dowton, we presume, thought the 
Baron of Oakland beneath his dig- 
nity, and accordingly the part was 
given to Gattie, who reminded us of 
his predecessor in nothing but throw- 
ing his hat and stick at his servants. 
Mr. Braham was the Lord William, 
and sung some of the songs delight- 
fully ; he bellowed and flourished too 
much, however, upon some occasions. 
One or two scenes in the Opera were 
omitted, we presume, to give Mr, 
Braham an opportunity of lugging 
in the “ Bewildered Maid,” and “[{ 
Love Thee,” which were given in 
lieu of them. 


COVENT GARDEN. 
Oct. Wth. Richard the Third.— 


Arthur and Emmeline. 

Oct. Wth. School for Scandal.— 
Arthur and Emmeline. 

Oct. 30th. Rob Roy—The Critic. 


* Vide Vol. I. page 246, 


Nov. Ist. Richard the Third.-~ 
Gnome King. 
Nov. 2nd. The Road to Ruin.— 
Arthur and Emmeline. 
Nov. 3rd. The Tempest.— Forty 
Thieves. 

Mr. Terry was the Prospero of the 
evening. We mention the circum. 
stance merely to advert to the con- 
duct of some of Mr. Kemble’s devoted 
admirers, who hissed Mr. Terry’s 
pronunciation of the well-known 
“aches,” which he gave, according 
to the present mode of pronunciation, 
as a monosyllable. This drew forth 
a storm of approbation from the op- 
posite party. ‘It is not worth while 
to revive a question, upon which we 
had imagined the people’s minds were 
long since made up. Every school-boy 
knows that Kemble’s pronunciation 
was that of the time of Shakspeare ; 
but, it is somewhat more than doubt- 
ful, whether his persisting in it was 
nota piece of arrant pedantry, and 
totally uncalled for. The only no- 
velty, in the cast of the play, was 
the Ariel, sustained for the first time 
by Miss Tree. ‘This young lady 
continues to improve in her profes- 
sion, and each new character she 
assumes, gives her new claims to pub- 
lic favour. The syinmetry of her 
figure is particularly well suited to 
the syIphic, gentle, interesting, airy 
friend and agent of Prospero, and 
she sustained the part ina most effec- 
tive manner; her songs were give! 
with a sweetness and judgment, which 
procured her the loudest applause 
from the audience. 


Nov. 4th. Hamlet.—Arthur and 
Emmeline. 

Nov. 5th. Richard the Third.— 
Lodoiska. 

Noy. 6th. Love makes a Man.— 

Rosina. 

Noy. 8th. Richard the Third.— 
Lodoiska. 

It will be seen that there were two 
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Richards in the field this evening. 
Opinions seem to be divided as to 


their merits, but the majority cer- - 


tainly sides with Kean. 


Nov. 9th. Tamerlane.—Blue Beard. 
Nov. 10th. The Confederacy.— 
Arthur and Emmeline. 

Nov. llth. Macbeth.—Lodoiska. 
Noy. 12th. Richard the Third.— 
Rosina. 

Two Rosinas, as well as two Ri- 
chards, were this evening pitted. 
Whatever may be thought of the 
comparative merits of the former, it 
must be admitted that the Covent 
Garden heroine far surpasses her 
competitor. We are glad to sce this 
honourable strife between the rival 
theatres. 


Nov. 13th. The Confederacy.— 
Marriage of Figaro. 
Nov. 15th. Richard the Third.— 
Mother Goose. 

The following circular appeared in 
this morning’s papers :— 

“ The Manager of Covent-Garden 
Theatre, in obedience to the wishes ef 
the Ludies* who frequent the dress 
circle, has ordered a set of beautiful 
lustres to be hung round the boxes. 
They are to be lighted with oii gas, 
as affording the warmth, and finest 
glow to the complexion, and will be 


exhibited this evening for the first 
time,” 


Chandeliers, with gas, were ac- 
cordingly suspended this evening from 
the First Circle of Boxes, after the 
fashion of those at Drury Lane. They 
appeared to be merely the old ser- 
vants revived, but were much needed, 
and have greatly improved the ap- 
pearance of the house. The mana- 
gers have been a iong while taking 
the hint given them in our Second 
Volume on this subject. 


* Query of what description. 
Vol. IV. 


Noy. 16th. She Stoops to Conquer.— 
Arthur and Emmeline. 

Nov. 17th. Fazio.— Helpless Animals, 
(First Time)--Richard Ceur de Lion. 

After the tragedy of “ Fazio,” an 
amusing trifle was produced, entitled 
“Helpless Animals,’ The humour 
of the piece rests on the whim of a 
testy old Inn-keeper, who takes it 
into his head to turn all the females 
out of his house, and do business 
without them. Of course, diflerent 
posts are assigned to the males re- 
maining in office. The hostler, as 
chambermaid, attends a sick lady in 
her bedchamber, and boots crams the 
throats of two squalling brats with 
onion sauce in lieu of pap. The 
niece of the old gentleman, however, 
who had also been ejected, in order 
to be revenged, returns disguised as 
a country bumpkin; is appointed to 
the office of cook, and her coup d’essai 
in that art, is destined for the supper 
of a club of old bachelors. These 
old boys, like most others, are ex- 
cessively particular, excessively punc- 
tual, and excessively nice in their 
several appetites; the supper hour 
arrives—napkins are tucked under 
chins, lips are smacked, hands are 
rubbed, and covers are removed, 
when lo! the sucking pig is boiled, 
the tripe is fried in vinegar, oysters 
are scooped in brown suger, and 
Sheeps’ trotters are garnished with 
snuff. Confusion ensues, and alter 
some laughable equivoques, the ba- 
‘chelors are reconciled; Miss Letitia 
kicks off her breeches a la harlequin, 
is united to her lover; and the old 
unele is finally convinced that, with- 
out the women, men are but “ Help- 
Jess Animals.” The piece was, on 
the whole, well received; and a 
parody on “ Here’s a Health to all 
Good Lasses’” was well sung and 
encored. Some of the half-price 
geutry, however, who appeared half 
drunk, contrived to annoy the audi- 
ence, by evincing @ determination 
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not to be amused, and this determi- 

nation they manifested by continual 

hissing, which immediately produced 

applause from the restof the audience. 
The following is the Dramatis 

Personx :— 

Mulberry, Landlord of | 
AN 

Ratio, a half-pay Officer, Abbott. 

Martin, a Waiter......... J. Russell. 


Mrs. 
Letitia Mulberry ...... 
Old Batchelors, &e. &c. 


Nov. 18th. She Sivops to Conquer.— 
Helpless Animals.—A Roland for 
en Oliver. 

Nov. 19th. A Short Reign and a 
Merry One, (¥rrst 'Time.)— 
Confederacy. — Helpless Animals. 

The new piece of “ A Short Reign 
and a Merry Onc” is a sprightly 
trifle of French origin, the humour 
of which rests on the circumstance of 
an absent king being represented by 
his favourite at Court. The sham- 
king is taken for the real one by all 
the place-hunters, and many laughable 
equivoques ensue. Charles Kemble 
plays the sham-king ; Liston, a man 
of imaginary consequence ; Abbott, 
a lover; Miss Fuote, the beloved ; 
Mrs. Davison, a countess; and 
Blanchard, a testy old baron. Liston 
had a good opportunity of displaying 
his droll acting ; he is elected by the 
sham-king chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, and sports many ridiculous 
jokes on the occasion; he boasts 
also of possessing the king’s confi- 
dence, and chuckles at the inferiority 
of those aboul him; heis also terribly 
alarmed about fighting a duel, and 
his anxiety to avuid it, and at the 
same time to preserve his dignity and 
honour untarnished, is highly ludi- 
crous. Charles Kemble was dressed 
ina very elegant polish uniform, and 
took great pains with bis French pro- 
nunciation; be talked incessantly of 
the She var lea de Moronge, (Che- 


valier de Morenge) but when he cane 
to speak of the Court of Versailles, he 
was less ceremonious, and dubbed it 
plump a VP Anglaise, the court of 
Vur sales. We advise him to correct 
such errors, or his reputation of 
being a good French scholar (of 
which he is so tenacious) may suffer 
a little. Mrs. Davison played the 
Countess extremely well, but she 
looked rather too much of a dowager 
countess to have a young fellow in 
love with her. Miss Foote improves 
daily; she is getting more spirited, 
and more womanish : 


“ Inviting warmth glows lovely on her 
cheeks, 

“ And age is youth again, by looking 
ou her!” 


We wish our stage could boasta 
few more such girls. 

Sir John Vanbrugh’s comedy of 
“The Confederacy” followed the new 
piece, and was not much relished by 
the audience ; we scarcely ever re- 
member to have seen so thin a house ; 
the pit was half empty, and the upper 
boxes but badly attended. To what 
cause this circumstance is owing, We 
cannot positively state ; but we strong- 
ly suspect the public are becoming 
tired of large theatres. 

The rational part of the community 
are calling loudly for play-houses 
where they can see and hear in the 
suber sense of the words; of a size 
and description which may be some 
inducement to men of genuine talent 
to exert themselves, and endeavour to 
restore the Stage and its professors to 
their original respectability. A vast 
number of people have, from the high 
prices and difficulty of hearing, gived 
up play-going altogether: and is it to 
be wondered at? They understand, 
from public report, that Miss ONeill 
is an extraordinary actress, and that 
Mr. Kean is a second Garrick ; but 
with a consciousness of being unable 
to appreciate those merits in such vast 
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houses, they perhaps go once to the 
theatre, and ever after wisely keep 
their money in their pockets. It is 
not perhaps so much to the people of 
the metropolis, as to those who visit 
it, that the theatres owe their pros- 
perity. But the London managers 
seem to be doing all in their power to 
destroy the patronage of their pro- 
vincial friends. Their best actors are 
now scampering over all parts of the 
country, not only during the theatrical 
recess, but even during the height of 
the season in London. The country 
play-goer, therefore, can now calcu- 
late upon enjoying the talents of the 
lirst-rate actors, as it were, by hisown 
fire-side, for little more than kalf the 
sum which he must pay ia London for 
the same amusements. To usea term 
of Byron’s, these ‘‘ amusing vaga- 
bonds” are too saucy, and too well 
paid. We hope, however, that empty 
benches will bring both actors and 
managers to their senses, and that we 
shall shortly see the stories without 
incidents, and the incidents without 
stories, of such scribblers as Mon- 
criefle, Barrymore, and others, con- 
signed to oblivion. 

The dress circle was tolerably filled, 
and we perceived Mrs. Charles Kemble 
and party in one of the best boxes. 


Nov. 20th. Rob Roy.—Short Reign 
and a Merry One. 
Nov. 22nd. Richard the Third.— 
Richard Ceur de Lion. 
Noy. 23rd. Guy Mannering.—Short 
Reign and a Merry One. 
Noy. 24th. Pizarro.—Short Reign 
and a Merry One. 

Nov. 25th. Beggar’s Opera.—Short 
Reign and a Merry One.—A Roland 
for an Oliver. 

Nov. 26th. Beaux Stratugem— Syl- 
vester Dagyerwood.—Arihur and 
Emmeline. 


Nov. 27th. Rob Roy.—Short Reign 
and a Merry One. 


CIRCUS. 


This Theatre will re-open next 
month, It has been thoroughly 
re-enbeilished, and may certainly 
claim for itself as respectable a rank 
in the dramatic world, as either of 
the self-styled regular Theatres. 


REGENCY TILEATRE. 


It affords us sincere gratification 
to find that the sums which the pro- 
prietor has ventured to expend in 
embellishing this house, have. been 
applied in vain. It now ranks. as 
ove of the prettiest little theatres in 
London ; and the plan of producing 
incessant variety is still acted upon 
in the management. The company 
remains nearly the same as last sea- 
son, and is very eilective. We have 
often noticed the rising talents of a 
clever young actor here, named 
Lewis, and are glad to see that he 
keeps pace with our expectations in 
his progress to excellence. 


ADELPHI THEATRE, 
(Late the Sans Pareil.) 


In consequence of the exclusive 
patentees of the regular drama not 
having thrust forward too forcibly 
claims that are manifestly founded on 
bad policy, several of the Minor 
Theatres have been gradually chang- 
ing their former character, and as- 
suming something of a regular and 
classical air. ‘They have been en- 
eaging some of our first-rate actors, 
and making approaches to the per- 
formance of the legitimate drama ; 
and the houses, not requiring to be 
constructed on the principles of a 
whispering gallery, have filled ac- 
cordingly—and none more so than 
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the Adelphi Theatre. A new musical 
burletta, called ‘ Fancy’s Sketch,” 
has been produced, in which Mr. 
and Mrs. Chatterley and Mrs. Alsop 
appeared to much advantage. 


PRIVATE THEATRICALS. 


WILSON STREET. 


We regret to fivd that an article 
on this Theatre, which appeared in 
our last number, has given great 
offence to several members of the 
Company. It must perhaps be ad- 
mitted that the paragraph in question 
is somewhat highly coloured, yet we 
cannot help thinking, that the parties 
interested have betrayed far more 
anger and vexation than so trifling a 
circumstance ought to have excited. 
From amongst the numerous letters 
we have been favoured with on the 
occasion, we select the two following, 
which, as the manifestos of the Dou- 
gal Creature and (as we presume) 
of the Manager, have a claim upon 
us for insertion, that we cannot well 
withstand. The remainder (consist- 
iug merely of abuse, ungrammatical 
and ill-spelled,) we have consigned 
to the flames : 


To the Editor of the British Stage. 


Sir —I have just had your Publi- 
cation of the Ist instant put into my 
hands, in which you have inserted 
(ia a letter from a “ Correspondent”) 
a most scurrilous account of my con- 
duct and expressions at the little 
Theatre in Wilson Street, on the 28th 
of October. 

The ofleusive passage runs thus— 
“The Dougal Creature (who was at 
cut and thrust with bis antagonist) 
flew in a great rage, and vowed that 
after the hinsult he ad received, if 
the gentleman who laughed were not 
turned out, he would not proceed 
with the part.” 

This statement I declare to be a 
deliberate calumny, and appeal to 


those who have known me on and of 
the stage for years, to say whether | 
am in the habit of expressing my. 
self after the vulgar manner de. 
scribed. Indeed, the lie partly refutes 
itself; for it was not the laughter 
which irritated me, but the imperti- 
nent interruption of some “ black. 
guard,” as you justly designate the 
disturber, in your very candid account 
of the transaction. 

From reflection, strengthened by 
what I have since heard, I have little 
hesitation in saying that your anony- 
mous “ correspondent” is the 
“ blackguard” by whom I was in- 
sulted; and it is more than probable, 
that, from habitually misusing His 
Majesty’s English himself, he finds 
it impossible to veil his propensity, 
even in reporting the words of ano- 
ther. 

As I do not intend to be drawn in 
to wage a paper war, and may possi- 
bly never address you again, I avail 
myself of this opportunity to protest* 
against the propriety, under any 
circumstances, of yiving a public 
criticism ona private perlormance— 
a species of amusement which ought 
to be considered without the pale of 
public notice—more especially the 
notice of one so devoid of truth and 
honest feeling as your anonymous 
correspondent. 

For the information of those who 
may feel an interest in this aflair, I 
subjoin the precise words made use 
of by me on the occasion—“ Ladies 
and Gentlemen—after the marked 
insult I have received from some 
gentleman (a misnomer, for which 
I have severely censured myself) in 


* We have printed Dougal’s “ Pro- 
test;” and give an extract from the 
Trial of the blasphemous Carlile 4 
our comment thereupon :— 


“ Carlile. I protest against these pro- 
ceedings ! 


“Chief Justice. You protest. Very 
well,” 
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front, I shall not proceed with the 
part unless he be turned out.” 

To conclude, I have only to re- 
quest, that as you have given publicity 
to the libel, you will be liberal enough 
io give insertion to this refutation, 
as an act of justice to 

DOUGAL. 

Wilson Street, 

Nov. 4, 1819. 


To the Editor of the British Stage. 


Sir,—I am astonished at the 
statement I find in your Britisu 
Stace of last month, respecting the 
performance of “ Rob Roy” at the 
Private Theatre in Wilson Street. 
Your own account is candid, very 
candid, as far as my judgment goes ; 
but that which you have received 
from a correspondent is infamous. 
With your permission I will review 
the paragraph in question. 

He calls those blackguards who 
disturbed the performance, wags!!! 
In what did their waggishness con- 
sist? In disturbing the harmony 
which ought to prevail at every place 
of amusement, especially at a Private 
Theatre, where the audience are 
admiited gratis, and the performers 
pay for playing.—He states that a 
trio was sung, “ somewhat in the 
Trish style, every man his own tune?— 
I suppose he means the song and 
chorus, “ A Famous Man is Robin 


Hood.” —Although there were plenty 


of defects in the performance of that 
song and chorus, it was sung in 
unison.—Mr. Pym did not make use 
of the word ladies, either of the times 
he spoke; neither did he say “ gem- 
men,” but gentlemen.—The “ Dou- 
gal Creature” did not make use of 
the words imputed to him. I never 
beard him misplace the H, and I 
have known him (as a performer) 
two or three years. 


With regard to what your Corres- 


pondent says about Black Cravats, I 
need not tell you, Mr. Editor, that 
the first step towards keeping a com- 
pany of persons select, is to be par- 
ticular in their dress; and why should 
not a Private Theatre be kept as 
respectable as any other place ?—The 
rest of his letter is too contemptible 
for notice. 

I have written a letter somewhat 
of the longest, but I trust you will 
excuse it. Should you deem the 
above worthy of such notice, I should 
wish to see it in your next. 

I remain, Sir, 
Your most obedient Servant, 
HAMLET, PRINCE OF DENMARK. 


London, Nov. 4, 1819. 


Nov. 4th.—Jephson’s “ Italian 
Lover” was the play at this Theatre 
this evening; JMentevole was enacted 
by a gentleman, who, if he could 
have divested himself of certain pe- 
culiarities, would have been a good 
representative of the character: he 
should study to improve his walk 
and action, which were very inele- 
gant. Marcellus was ably supported. 
Durazzo and Manoa call for no 
particular notice. Camillo was 
wretchedly sustained. Why will this 
amateur subject himself to the laugh 
and ridicule of every judicious per-~ 
son?—We cannot expect first-rate 
tatent in a private theatre, but we 


’ should think the manager ought to 


select ladies more capable of filling 
the characters required, than those 
he already possesses ; Julia, the in- 
teresting Julia, ‘ound a very sorry 
representative. The “ Irishman in 
London” followed, but none of the 
characters displayed any particular 
talent. 


Nov. 11th.—“ Guy Mannering” 
was this evening performed; and 
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though the same objections attach to 
the production of this piece at such 
a Theatre, as were pointcd out in 
our remarks on “ Rob Roy” last 
mouth, we must admit that the present 
representation was far more correct 
and eflective. The chorusses were 
given in a style which would do no 
discredit to either of the winter thea- 
tres, particularly that of “ The Chough 
and Crow,’ which received a general 
and merited eucore. The best per- 
former in the piece, was the repre- 
sentative of Dandie Dinmont, who in 
fact is upon the whole the best per- 
former in the company. ‘The part 
formed a fine contrast to that of Meg 
Merrilies, which was, without excep- 
tion, the jamest attempt at acting we 
ever beleld. The Manager’s Dominie 
was respectable. Lucy Bertram was 
a pretty singer, but Henry a mere 
stick. 


TITERARY AND THEATRICAL 
INTELLIGENCE. 

A new eciition of “ Robinson Cru- 
soe” is nearly ready for publication. 
It will contain Engravings by C. 
Heath, from Designs by Wesiail. 


The Birmingham Theatre closed 
a successful season on the 27th of 
October. “ God Save the Ning” 
being called for, the Radicals at- 
tempted to get up a row on the occa- 
sion, but were defeated by the exer- 
tions of the respectable portion of 
the audience. very excellent 
speech was delivered by Mr. Bunn, 
the Manager, in which he pointedly 
alluded to the scurrilous abuse which 
has been heaped upon him by certain 
Birmingham critics. The Theatre 
re-opens, for a short season of three 
weeks, at Christmas, and will be 


thoroughly re-embellished before next 
summer. 


The Theatre at Bury St. Edmonds 
closed on Saturday, the 18th of 


November. Mr. Bellamy, in the 
Farewell Address, stated that the sea. 


son had been successful, beyond all 
precedent. 


The charge of Literary Forgery, 
preferred in our last Number, p. 39, 
against C. E—s, has drawn from 
that gentleman a reply, of which the 
following is the substance :— 


“*T was extremely sorry to observe 
the accusation which your correspon- 
dent has brought against me, with 
regard to the * Portrait of Mr. Ma- 
cready ;” but, whilst I regret that be 
should thus hastily and without in- 
quiry have thrown such an aspersion 
upon me, I trust that the following 
brief statement of facts will sufficiently 
clear me from all suspicion of having 
intentionally appropriated to myself 
the production of another person. 
The lines in question were given me 
by afriend, without the remotest hint 
that they had ever been printed. As 
they appeared to me to be very excel- 
lent, L thought they would be accept- 
able to the readers of the Britisa 
StacE, and accordingly forwarded 
them to the late Editor, withuut any 
signature; enclosed, however, in a 
brief letter, to which my initials were 
attached, and from whence they were 
transferred, as I imagine, to the lines 
in question ; though the Editor, should 
he bear the circumstance in his me- 
mory, will, L am assured, declare that 
I in no way insinuated that the poem 
was my own composition.” 


Wallack has been playing Brutus 
at New York. 

A new Theatre has lately been 
built at New Orleans, which cost 
120,000 dollars, (about £27,000.) 
It contains four tiers of boxes, with 
balconies and balustrades, after the 
manner of the Parisian Theatres. 
The scenery and wardrobe have been 
manufactured in France, and 4 
French company for Tragedy and 
Opera is engaged, together with an 
American company. 

The supervisors of Excise (in 
consequence of the non-payment 
of certain duties supposed to 
be due on canvass used for painting) 
have had their officers in possession 
of the scenery in the different thea- 
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tres in the metropolis. The question 
is now decided in favour of the 


theatres. 


Through the interference, it is 
said, of the Marquis of Worcester, 
Charles Kemble was reinstated at 
Covent Garden Theatre, and a re- 
conciliation took place between him 
and Mr. Harris. 


A Reprint of Morgann’s “ Essay 
on the Character of Falstaf,” will 
appear on the Ist of December, in 
crown 8vo. 


Miss Macauley has resumed her 
“Regalio.” Shade’s Concert-Room, 
in Soho Square, is her present place 
of exhibition. 


On the Ist of January will appear, 
No. 1. of a Monthly Work, called 
“The London Magazine ;” and also, 
No. 1. of “ The Retrospective Maga- 
zine,” consisting of Criticisms cn, 
and Extracts from, Scarce and 
Curious Books. 


A part of the Surrey Company 
played at the Haymarket, for the 
benefit of Mr. Wyatt, on Monday, 
the 15th of November. The per- 
formances were, “ Fazio,” and 
“Raising the Wind.” Miss Taylor 
played Bianca with her accustomed 
ability. 

Miss Porden, authoress of ‘f The 
Veils,” has Jately printed a Poem on 
The Marriage of Lord Belgrave with 
Lady Leveson Gower. The style is 
intended for the sublime, but borders 
closely on the nonsensical. = 


The proprietors of the East London 
Theatre, determined not to be out- 
done by their Western Rivals, have 


prefixed the following announcement 
to their Bills:— 


; “ On the last representation of 

George Barnwell,” some hundreds of 
persons were disappointed of admis- 
sion atthe doors of this Theatre ; but, 
?f was observed, with the greatest sa- 
tisfaction, the excellent order and de- 
corum of the amazing multitude assem- 
bled. The passages to the Boxes were 
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perfectly unobstructed; and parties 
of Ladies and Gentlemen of the first 
civic consequence, honouring — this 
Theatre with their peculiar patronage, 
proceeded to their respective seats, 
and were heard to express themseives 
ina mauner highly gratifying to the 
management,—roud in secking every 
means of answering the comfort, ac- 
comimodation, and satisfaction of the 
Public.” 

Miss Biancwarp is playing at Bath, 


anc meets with much encouragement. 


Puiturps’s benefit at the Bath The- 
atre is fixed for the 4th of December, 
When will be acted “ The Maid of the 
Mill, and ‘* Love Laugtis at Lock- 
smiths.” 

Mr. BenoovueH played Richard at 
Shrewsbury on the 26th; Biron, on 
the 29th; and Dumont on the seth of 
November. 


A Miss Bakewe .t, whi has obtain- 
ed some popularity in the Liverpool 
andec her theatres, appeared on the 
24th of November at the same theatre 
as Isabella. 

The Edinburgh Theatre opened on 
Saturday, November the 27th. 


Miss O’Neitt, Mr. Cospuam, and 
Mr. HamertToN, are playing at Dub- 
lin. 

Mr. Youne played Lear for his be- 
nefit at Colchester on the 27th of No- 
vember. 

Vie following New Pirces have 
been produced at the Paris Theatres 
during the month of November:— 
Louis LX.” a tragedy, in five acts, 
at the Théatre Franzais, on the 5th— 
Charrue et [’Antichambre,” a 
petite piece, at the Varictes, on the 
6th—“ Le Tailleur de Jean Jaques, 
ou les deux Rousseau,” comedie in 1 
act, at the Porfe St. Martin on the 
12th.—* Le Bouton de Rose,” a fairy 
piece in 3 acts, at the Gaieté on the 
i3th.— Charles Xif et Pierre le 
Grand,” in 3 acts, at the Opera Co- 
migue on the 10th.— M. Furet,” at 
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the Variétés on the 15th.—® Les Ves- 
pres Siciliennes,” a parody in lact, at 
the Vaudeville on the 17th.— Le 
Frondeur,” a comédie in 1 act, at the 


Francais on the 18th.--" Les Vendan. 
geurs,” at the Porte St. Martin on the 
1sth.—And “ Colas,” a melo-drame in 
3 acts, at the Ambigu on the 20th, 


OF 


sHigeellancous Articles. 


SHAKSPEARE CLUB. 
On Thursday, November the 4th, 


the members of a Shakspeare Club 
partook of their first anniversary din- 
per at the Tontine Inn, Sheffield. 
The Club consists of some of the most 
respectable characters in the place, 
who have formed themselves into a 
society for promoting the interest of 
the drama. At three o’clock the com- 
pany sat down to an excellent dinner, 
and amore convivial meeting it would 
be difficult toimagine. No less than 
forty toasts* and sentiments were given 
after the removal of the cloth. On the 
health of Mr. “Mansel (manager of the 
Sheffield theatre) being proposed, that 
gentleman rose and spoke as follows :— 


“Mr. PrusIDENT AND IENTLEMEN, 
—For the distinguished manner in 
which youn have honoured me, I feel 
grateful—tor your good wishes towards 
my profession I feel proud. I con- 
gratulate my brethren and myself, in 
behoiding so complete a triumph over 
the narrow, contracted, and illiberal 
system, that toomany are endeavouring 
tu establish. tis not my intention to 
occupy your time bya ph.lippic on the 
inventors, the supporters, or the pro- 
pagators of this system. I can only 
say—for those who are not sensibly 
alive to the beauties and merits of 
Shakspeare, I feel—pity. For those 
Who can appreciate him, and yel en- 
deavour to vilify and destroy him, I 
feel—conlempt! With respect tothe 
great and wonderful being who ho- 
nours this meeting with its designa- 
tion, so much has already been said— 
and so well—in his praise, that it may 
appear presumption on my part at- 
tempting to offermy mite. But having 
the misfortune to live in an age, when 


* Allowing these toasts to have been 
drunk in the true convivial style, and 
calculating d Pauberge 10 glasses to a 


bottle ; the toasts 
sts alone amounte 
4 bottles a man! _ 


people even of education—nay, more, 
of minds, though warped ones—have 
had the temerity to ask of what service 
Shakspeare has been to society ?—and 
what loss the world would sustain if 
the whole of his writings were de. 
stroved. It becomes incumbent upon 
me and every liberal minded man to 
raise our voices against such base in- 
justice, and to protect the manes of 
insulted genius. It would be too in- 
vidious to attempt exalting Shak- 
speare, by comparing him with any of 
his opponents — the preponderating 
contrast would be ridiculous, even to 
the most casual observer—a Brobdig- 
test nagin Lilliput! Bring him tothe 
with his illustrious contemporaries and 
followers—and then he will shine glo- 
riously conspicuous.—From Ben Jon- 
son and Ford, down to Beaumont and 
Fletcher, Massinger, Dryden, and 
manymore, out of at least five bun- 
dred plays, not three of them can keep 
their rank as acting dramas ; at the 
same time not less than twenty of 
Shakspeare’s plays are represented 
and repeated nightly, from one end of 
this grealempire to the other. Wher 
brought in comparison with modern 
authors, le still holds the same pre- 
eminent career.—The elegant, ciassi- 
cal Addison sinks in the trial—the 
energetic, religious Young yields up 
the palm—and the nervous, colossal, 
moral Johnson falls prostrate.—Thus, 
as in genius he triumphs over the first 
of the illustrious dead—so, of the 
living, IT am well convinced he will 


prove mcre than a match for—the 
REST. 


Fourteen songs were also sung by 
different gentlemen and _ professional 
singers. Ua Mr. Remington quitting 
the rooin, Mr, Jackson was called to 
the chair, and the conviviality of the 
meeting was kept up to a late hour. 


THOUGHTS on VARIOUS SUB- 
JECTS, ANECLOTES, &c. 
Poetry.—A man, of very good sense, 
but totally unacquainted with litera 
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ture, said once, before Boileau, that 
he had rather be able to make a wig 
than a poem; adding, ‘‘ What is the 
use of poetry, and what end does it 
answer?” — “ This very circum~- 
stance,” replied Boileau, ‘ raises my 
admiration of poetry; that having 
nothing useful in it, nevertheless it 
should be the delight of all men of 
talents and reputation.” 

When we observe the importance of 
the words ‘“‘ Yes and No,” in making 
or marring the fortunes of certain 
Honourable Members, we should no 
Jonger term them monosyllables, but 
money-syllables. 

Simplicity is become a very rare 
quality in awriter. In the decline of 
great kingdoms, and where refinement 
in allthe arts is carried to an excess, 
[suppose it is always rare. The later 
Roman writers are remarkable for 
false ornaments: they were yet, no 
doubt, admired by the readers of their 
own day ; and, with respect to authors 
of the present zra, the most popular 
among them appear to me equally cen- 
surable on the same account. Swift 
and Addison were simple.—Cowper’s 
Correspondence, Vol. ILL. 


Villages near London. The mag- 
nitude of the metropolis cannot 
be fairly estimated, without taking 
into consideration the extraordinary 
population of the villages in its 
vicinage. These are the branches of 
the tree, and both are taken into 
consideration when we state the buik 
of a tree. Persons who are only ac- 
quainted with country villages will 
Stare, when they hear of a village 
containing 18,262 inhabitants, which 
Chelsea does. Kensington contains 
10,886; Hammersmith, 7,393; Brent- 
Jord, new and old, 7,094; Fulham, 
5,903; Wandsworth, 5,644; Rich- 
mond, 5,219; Clapham, 6,083. These 
villages are most of them of the size 
of large towns, 

Vou. LY. 


It is a curious historical fact, that 
those of the third Henry, the third 
Edward, and the third George, 
should have proved the three longest 
reigns in the English monarchy ; the 
first having reigned 57 years, the 
second 51, and the last 59, witha 
fair prospect of continuing to sway 
the British sceptre. 


THEATRICAL PORTRAITS. 
No. 7. 


MR YOUNG. 
Oft have I roam’d some gentle stream 
beside, 
And marked the tranquil current of 
the tide, 
Unvarying, ever still, it calmly fled, 
O’er the slight pebbles of its silent 
bed ; 
To boist’rous waves its waters never 
rose, 
Yet never sank completely to repose. 
So ’lis with Young ; his passion’s 
even tide ; 
Ne’er swells to grandeur, nor doth 
quite subside ; 
Correct, not striking,—skilfal, but 
not new, 
Wanting in fire, and yet to feeling 
true ; 
In action graceful, and in judgment 
clear, 
With voice that falls like music on 
the ear; 
And form and features, clothe them 
you can, 
That still shine forth, and show the 
gentleman ! 
In all the little touches of his art, 
Which probe the feelings, and subdue 
the heart, 
He is, perchance, surpass’d by more 
than one, 
In declamation he’s excell’d by none. 
Chamont deserves tae Critic’s warm 
applause : 
His manly ardour ina sister’s cause,— 
K 
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His gen’rous haste to see her wrongs 
redress’d, 

Were felt by him, and stamp’d this 
part his best! 

In Pierre and Cassius too, he claims 
our praise ; 

In Denmark’s Prince, who mourns 
o’er other days ; 

And in Othello too, tho’ critics rail,* 

He may not triumph—but he does 
not fail : 

The modest grace, and gentlemanly 
ease, 

In all his actions, cannot fail to 
please ; 

And tho’ some partial critics cry him 
down, 

His worth is warmly greeted by the 
town ; 


* J have seen acritique, (if it can 
be called so,) wherein the writer as- 
serts, that one of the blacks taken 
from the band of the Guards, wouid 
play the character as well. Now this 
{ admire, because the falsehood is so 
apparent, that it cannot for amoment 
be mistaken for truth. 

Mr. Hazlitt, in his “ View of the 
the English Stage,” las constantiy 
endeavoured to uphold Mr. Kean by 
dispraising Mr. Young. Mr. Kean 
stood in no need of his assistance. 
Hie wasas little benefited by his praise 
as Mr. Young was lowered by his 
censure. 

In one part of his work, Mr. Hazlitt 
says, ‘‘ Mr. Young, as Mark Anthony, 
exhibited a just and impressive pic- 
ture of the Roman hero, struggling 
between the dictates of his love and 
honour.” 

In another part of the same work, 
we meet with the following contradic- 
tory passage:—‘* As long as he con- 
tents himselfto play indifferent cha- 
racters, we shall say nothing; but 
whenever he, (Mr. Y.) plays Shak- 
speare, We must be excused if we take 
unequal revenge for the martyrdom 
our feciings suffer! 

us we see that Mr. Young pla 
Mark Anthony, (“ one of Shdhaneants 
characters! !”) in a just and impres- 
sive manner; yet, in seeing him pla 
Shakspeare, Mr. H.’s feelings suffered 
martyrdom. “ What opinion can we 
form of this critie’s taste, or who, 


(after this) shall 
partiality 2” ail accuse Mr. H, of im- 


And of an actor’s pow’rs “tis xj 
confess’d, 

The gen’rul feeling is the surest te 

It was the gen’ral voice, when Kea _ 
first came, 

That spoke his praise, and brought 
him into fame; rs 

It was the gen’ral voice, when Ken. — 
ble took 

His Jong farewell, his last and part. 
ing look, 

Which loudly burst, and told his 
throbbing heart, 

*T was sweet to cheer him, but ’twas 
sad to part. 

Possess’d of this, mne’er heed the 
critic’s tongue, 

Let them be still unjust—be you 
still Young ! 

v. D. 


BOXIANA. 
To the Editor of the British Stage. 


Sin—The annexed account of a 
recent set-to was drawn up by a 
friend of mine, who is one of the 
gentlemen of the Fancy. To me, | 
confess, many of his expressions are 
perfectly unintelligible, but as others 
may comprehend them more clearly, 
I send you the article for insertion 
in the Britisu Stace. 


ANTI-SLANG. 


“ Fight between the Lord Harry and 
Handsome Charley. 


“ This battle, which has excited 
so much interest amongst the Corps 
Dramatique, took place on the —— 
of October last, and the following 
is.a correct account thereof. 4 
clear Stage having been procured, 
the combatants made their appeal 
ance about half-after eleven ; peeled, 
and set toat once. The Lord Harry 
had for his seconds, Conky Beat 
and Big Ben; while Handsome 
Charley was backed by Hoppi0é 
Ned and Ikey Pig. Mr. F——) 
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was appointed bottle-holder, by vir- 
tue of his fieri facias. 

| “ Ist, Round.—Harry commenced 
business by fetching Charley a chat- 
tering facer, which he returned by 
atap on his wig-block. Harry down. 


“ Qnd. Round.—Harry flew in 
right and left, and tapped Charley’s 
claret; and, in a rally, both went 
down.—Four to two on Harry. 


“3rd. Round.—Charley put in a 
jeft-handed body blow, which Harry 
evaded, and following up Charley, 
doused his glims, or darkened his 
daylights.—Leadenhall Market to a 
Bunch of Cat’s-Meat, on Harry. 


“ 4th. Round.— The men came to 
the scratch, as if determined to be 
busy. Harry again proved himself 
a troublesome customer; peppered 
away in right earnest ; made a hit at 
Charley’s potatoe-trap ; rattled his 
grinder-case ; fetched him a teazer 
on his snufl-box, and a blow on his 
beak. Charley fell, with his teit 
ogler greatly damaged.—All Lombard 
Street toan Egg Shell on Harry. 


“ Sth. Round.—Charley seemed 
somewhat fresher, and, with his left- 
hand, put one of Harry’s sparklers in 
mourning ; paid a visit to his liver- 
case with his right daddle; and 
planted a rattler under his left ear. 
Claret flowed from Harry’s smeller, 
and he fell, as dead as a knacker’s 
lacquey.—'T wo to one on Charley. 


“ 6th. Round.—Harry not coming 


to time, some impatience was mani- 
fested ; but, having taking a swig of 
heavy wet, he was enabled to stand 
to his man; though he still rolled 
about, as if he had been at a blue- 
ruin party. Charley was as lively 
as agrig upon a gridiron, put in a 
teazer upon his nob, and queered 
his left peeper.—Harry down. 


“ 7th. Round.—Harry made play, 
but failed in judging his distance. 
Both the men were piping. Harry 


was doubled up by a right-hand 
teazer in the wind, which spoiled 
him, and he fell. 


** 8ih. Round.—Harry got Char- 
ley’s head into Chancery, and fibbed 
and punished him terribly, till he 
received a staggerer in the bread- 
basket, which threw him across the 
ropes.— Betting even. 


“ 9th. Round,—The men, having 
lushed the swipes, were all activity. 
Harry stopped a_ well-intentioned 
visit to his grinders, and fetched 
Charley a posing touch on the nob. 
In a close, there were some ugly 
dcliveries on Charley’s mug, and 
both fell.—Three to four on Harry. 


“10th. Round.—Charley seemed 
in a jesting humour, as much as to 
say, ‘Vil take the pride out of you.’ 
Harry hit right and left at his fron- 
tispiece, and fetched him a podger 
on the nozzle. Both distressed in 
the bellows. In a close, Harry was 
undermost. 


“ 11th. Round.— Charley hit Harry 
right and left on bis moutn, which 
immediately entered into partnership 
with his nozzle in the red-wine trade. 
Harry slipt down, in avoiding a 
blow. 

Here the Seconds inter- 
fered, and prevented a continuance 
of the contest. A little sullenness 
was observable between the parties 
for afew days; but, in the end, they 
adjusted all their differences over a 
glass of Worcester Ale.” 


SONNET-WRITERS. 
To the Editor of the British Stage. 


I have of late years been very 
much annoyed by a nuisance which 
has at length grown almost intolera- 
ble; I allude to the prodigious in- 
crease of amorous Sonnet Writers. 
At the present moment their number 
is incalculable; one scarcely ever 
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hears of the death of an individual, 
unaccompanied with the information 
that in some ould press or box (in 
which he concealed everything of 
which he was ashamed) a number 
of these efiusions have been disco- 
vered; often blotted; scored over 
and restored; some written length- 
ways, like English; others from 
bottom to top, like Chinese, or dia- 
gonally, as some fancy Archimedes 
wrote; and others occasionally in 
in the fashion of lightning, zig-zag ; 
from which circumstance it is a fair 
presumption that there are few human 
beings of the present generation who 
have uot at some time or other at- 
tempted those compositions. I am 
enthusiastically fond of poetry ; atid 
when I receive a new number of a 
magazine, the first article I turn to 
is the “ Original Poetry ;”* but 
although there may be occasionally a 
few sound ears, the great bulk is 
“very chaff,” principally consisting 
of love dilties to Anna, Maria, or 
some other deary of the “ inspired 
writer.” Now, of what importance 
can it be to the general reader, whe- 
ther his (the poet’s) Anna’s eye-balls 
be black or blue, or his Maria’s hair 
brown or flaxen; since it is to be 
presumed, that although he trumpets 
forth her charms to the public so 
loudly and so sweetly, he is not at all 
ambitious they should be generally 
enjoyed or admired. There is ano- 
ther species of the same composition 
written by the “ unhappy rejected 
dog,” with which we are almost as 
continually nauseated. he lover 
in these effusions is possessed of a 
most whimsical principle —he begins 
with cruelty, and ends properly 
enough in death ; but between these, 
the appellations of beauteous, kind, 
soft, tender, heavenly maid or god- 
dess, are plentifully interlarded—this 


is rather inconsistent. In many of 
them, the mistress is represented 4; 
charming without, but cold and ugh 
within ; (like St. Paul’s) her hair jy 
silver—her brain is—(but hold~ 
the brain has certainly nothing to do 
with it)—her heart is stone—usually 


granite or porphyry, for Portland 


would be corroded by his tears ; her 
eyes are invariably brilliants; her 
tears pearls;* but her breast js 
frosty, and never thaws, although so 
warmly attacked. Yet, notwith 
standing this, the poor foolish devils 
must love, (and what is worse, we 
must be told of it,) and love the very 
beings who hate them: they cannot 
feel an affection for “ that kind she” 
who would be likely to return the 
passion ; this reciprocity would have 
a tinge of the usual affairs of life, 
and these amorous gentiemen only 
exist in the region of romance: they 
must deal in extremes—they blaze, 
they adore, they roar, they pine, sigh, 
whine, and then—dcie.—But, enough. 
My motive for addressing this com- 
plaint to you, Mr. Editor, is, that it 


may, if you should insert it, havethe 


effect of inducing those of your 
readers who feel an itch that way 
tending, to pause, consider 
whether they could not find a better 
subject than this hacknied one, on 
which to exercise their muse. If it 
should accomplish this, I shall cer- 
tainly have done “ the state some 
service.” | 
Wilmot Square, 
Oct, 28, 1819. 


ARISTIDES. 


THE COMMON-PLACE BOOK, 
No. 3. 


Retort Courteous. A few years 
since, a Bishop and a General dining 
together, the Bishop gave Buona- 
parte as a toast. The General, 


* The idea of looking in the genera- 
lity of them for Poetry will perhaps 
excite a smile. 


* I shall say nothing of the pad taste 
here manifested ; for diamonds 
pearls never look well together. 
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after drinking it, expressed his sur- 
prise that the Bishop should give 
such a toast. “ I did it,” said the 
Bishop, “‘in compliment to you ; 
for, were it not for Buonaparte, 
there would be no need of an army.” 
When it came to the General’s turn 
to toast, he gave the Devil, which 
the Bishop refused to drink ; but 
the General insisted that he should ; 
observing that, were it not for the 
Devil, there would be no occasion 
for ecclesiastics. 


IrattaN Bon Mot. When Buo- 
naparte was in Italy, having been 
irritated by some instance of perfidy, 
he said, in a loud and vehement tone, 
in a public company, “ ’Tis a true 
proverb, Gli Italiani tutti Ladroni” 
(i. e. the Italians are all plunderers.) 
A lady had the courage to reply, 
“* Non tutti, ma Buona-Parte,” (not 
all, but a good part.) 


Exeuisite Simpuicity. <A lady 
from London was lately taking a 
walk near Cheltenham, and in her 
devious paths appeared to be not 
very scrupulous as to the sacred bar- 
riers of hedges, &c. A farmer, who, 
being of an old-fashioned way of 
thinking, did not exactly see the 
necessity of his being put to the in- 
couvenience and expence of repairing 
the prostrate fences, ventured to 
remonstrate with the fair Celia, 
upon which, she exclaimed, with 
great simplicity, “‘ Lauk a mercy! I 
thought the country and the fields 
was nobody’s!” 


Expensive Swors. A respectable 
looking woman once stole a pair of 
Shoes, in the warehouse of a shoe- 
maker of considerably sagacity. The 
owner observed her operations in 
Silence. Some time alter, the lady 
having attentively examined a second 
pai of shoes, inquired the price— 
. Madam,” said he, very gravely, 
“ the shoes in your hand are 6s, 64. ; 
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those in your pocket are five guineas.” 
To prevent exposure, the money 
was paid on the spot—the surplus 
over the value of the shoes was given 
by the tradesman tothe poor. Some- 
thing similar to this happened a few 
years ago, in the city of Armagh— 
Robert Jackson, Esq. observed a 
wealthy man stealing some articles 
in his stores: he instantly shut the 
door, and opening his ledger, ex- 
hibited an account of eleven years 
standing, to the astonished pilferer. 
In this account he had stated every 
article that had been stolen from bim 
during that period, with the respec- 
tive dates, under the head of Thief, 
Debtor. “ Now, Sir,” said he, “you 
see the balance you owe me, it has 
Jong been due—you have made no 
remittance ; there is nothing to your 
credit ;——pay me now, or you march 
to durance vile.” The frightened 
thief paid the money on the spot, 
and a single entry on the side of 
Thief, Creditor, closed the account. 


Mope oF DiscovERING [RISHMEN. 
Some years ago, a number of facetious 
gentlemen, emigrated from the pro- 
vince of Ulster to Philadelphia. On 
their arrival in that city, they peram- 
bulated the streets, admiring the re- 
gularity of the buildings, but asto- 
nished that they had not seen a single 
Irishman during the whole of their 
peregrination. In theevening, when 

-over a social bottle, they sata- 
rally expressed to each other their 
surprise and disappointment on the 
occasion ; when, one of the com- 
pany, a man possessed of infiaite 
natural humour, undertook to dis- 
cover his countrymen, if they were 
not involved in everlasting sleep. 
With a basket on his arm, he sallied 
forth into the street, and with a well- 
toned tenor voice, began to cry out 
in musical recitativo, “‘ Fine Oysters, 
fresh Carlingford Oysters.” Roused 
and astonished at the well-known 
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sounds, every emigrant from Dun- 
dalk, Newry, Armagh, Lurgan, Rich- 
hill, and Portsdown, in short, every 
Hibernian that had enjoyed the flavour 
of that delicious fish, surrounded 
him in less than twenty minutes. 
Delighted with the fertility of his 
invention, about two hundred ac- 
companied him to his lodging, and 
though there were neither Fresh 
Carlingford Oysters, nor Fresh Dub- 
lin-Bay Herrings there, they spent 
the evening in social converse, and 
in pouring forth due libations to the 


welfare of their common parent, Old 
Ireland. 


Eneuisu Corrvesion. The fol- 
lowing anecdote will shew to what 
mistakes a traveller is liable, who 
sees no farther than the surface of 
things. A late French traveller, 
speaking of England, says, “ I had 
frequently heard of the venality of 
the British Parliament, but I had 
no idea of the extent to which it ex- 
isted, until I happened one night 
to bein the Gallery of the House of 
Commons, when, to my astonishment, 
no sooner did the Minister enter the 
House, then the Members began to 
run about after him, crying ‘ Places ! 
Places!’ meaning thereby, give us 
places! give us places!” 


Down-Brep Harry. An anecdote 
was some time since published of the 
late Lord Chesterfield and his Ser- 
vant, to which the following of the 
late Lord Blayney, of Castle Blayney, 
in Ireland, is not dissimilar, in re- 
spect to the insolence of Footmen :— 
His Lordship paid a visit to a friend 
near Bath, where he meant to remain 
some days. It is usual to shew the 
Servant where he is to sleep. His 
Lordship’s man, when conducted 
into bis chamber, complained of the 
attic story as too cold; that the bed 
was not good enough ; and that he 
hoped he should have a better. This 
being told to the master of the house, 


he made an alteration; and when 
Lord Blayney retired, he waited on 
him to his bed chamber, and after 
making an apology, said, that his 
house was so very full, it put him 
under the necessity of giving his Lord- 
ship a@ companion, as he might see 
by the two pillows. His Lordship 
seemed much surprised, and demand- 
ed to know who it was? The Gen- 
ileman replied, “that it was one 
who was well known to his Lordship— 
it was the gentleman untying his 
Lordship’s hair, who had refused the 
usual bed for a servant; and to ac- 
commodate whom, in a proper style, 
there was no other place than half 
his Lordship’s bed.’ ‘The _conse- 
quence of this was the instant dis- 
charge of the servant, who, being a 
soldier also in the 38th Regiment of 
foot, was turned back to the ranks, 
where he went by the name of Down- 
bed Harry until bis death, which 
happened soon after the regiment 
landed in America.—TYhere Harry 
found his last bed in the field where 
he fell, and was buried in a pit with 
many more of his military companions. 


Anecpote. Soon after the ducl 
between Lord Bellamont and Lord 
Townshend, the celebrated Foote 
dined with the latter—they had bad 
wines, and a very ill-dressed dinner. 
These circumstances could not pass 
unnoticed by our witty Aristophanes, 
who, with a grave face, gave the 
subject a serious turn, by observing 
to his Lordship that he was surprised 
at his fighting Lord Bellamont, when 
many methods as efficacious might 
have been taken, without so fatal a 
risk.—‘‘ How, my dear Foote, could 
I avoid it?” replied his Lordship 
eagerly —“ How, my Lord,” rejoined 
the wit, ‘why you should have asked 
his Lordship to dinner, and have 
poisoned him as you have done us.” 
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The Frantic Lover. 
By the late George Steevens, Esq. 


“ Furiis agitatus Amor.” 


And shal! then another embrace thee 
my fair? 

Must envy still add to the pangs of 
despair ? 

Shall I live to behold the reciprocal 
bliss ?— 

Death, death were a refuge—elysium 
to this! 


The star of the evening now bids thee 
retire ;— 

Accurs’d be its orb, and extinguish’d 
its fire! 

For, it shews me my rival prepar’d to 
invade 

Those charms which at once I ad- 
mir’d and obey’d! 


Far off each forbidding incumbrance 
is thrown, 

And, Sophy, thy beauties no more are 
thy own ; 

Thy coyness, too, fliesas love brings 
to thy view 

A trance more ecstatic than saint ever 
knew ; 


And yet I behold thee, though longing 
to die, 

Approach the new heav’n with a tear 
and a sigh ; 

For, oh, the fond sigh ’midst enjoy- 
ment will stray— 

And a tear is the tribute which rap- 
ture must pay! 

Still, still, dost thou tremble that plea- 
sure to seek, 

Which pants on thy bosom, and glows 
on thy cheek ; 

Confusion and shame thy soft wishes 
destroy, 


And terror cuts off the weak blossom 
of joy ! 


Ah! had I been blest with thy beauty, 
my fair, 

With fondest attention, with delicate 
care, 

My heart would have tried all thy fears 
to remove, 

And p!uck’d ev’ry thorn from the roses 
of love. 


My insolent rival, more proud of his 
right, 

Contemns the sweet office—that soul 
of delight ; 

Less tender, he siezes thy lips as his 
prey, 

And all thy dear limbs the rough sum- 
mons obey! 


E’en now more licentious !— Rash 
mortal forbear— 

Restrain him, O Venus!—Let him, 
too, despair! 

Freeze, freeze the swift 
which now hurry to join, 

And curse him with passions unsated 
like mine. 


streams 


How weak is thy rage his fierce joy to 
controul! 

A kiss from thy body shoots life to his 
soul! 

Thy frost, too, dissolv’d, in one cur- 
rent is run, 

And all thy keen feelings are blended 
in one! 


Thy limbs from his limbs a new 


warmth shall acquire; 

His passions from thine shall redouble 
their fire ; 

Till, wreck’d and o’erwhelm’d in the 
storm of delight, 

Thine ears lose their hearing, thine 
eyes lose their sight. 

Here conquest must pause (though it 
ne’er can be cloy’d,) 

To view the rich plunder of beauty 
enjoy’d! 
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The tresses disshevell’d, the bosom 
display’d! 

And the wishes of years in a moment 
repaid ! 


A thousand soft thoughts in thy fancy 
combine, 

A thousand wild horrors assemble in 
mine! 

Relieve me, kind death; shut the scene 
from my view, 

And save me, Oh save me, cre madness 
ensue! 


Lines, addressed to the Gentleman who 
attempted Dougal, at Wilson Street 
Private Theatre, Oct. 28th, 1819. 


Wauy-man, didst ever thou presage, 
That thou hadst form or feature, 

To strut thy hour upon the stage, 
And act the Dougal Creature ? 


“ Oh, monstrous thought”—as Shak- 
speare says— 
Pursue such course no further ; 
If you persist in acting plays, 
You'll be accus’d of murther. 


But if, alas! you cannot turn 
From ways so full of folly, 

Consult your friends, each in his turn, 
Amongst the number, T 


Excuse the blank; this is a name 
I will not, dare not mention; 

would many adamsel’s heart inflame, 
And stir up much dissension. 


But, ask your friends what best you 
play, 
M—ss, Wy—tt, P—m, and H—g- 
5—Ns ; 
They’ll all reply, without delay, 
Such little parts as Muggins!!! 


Lines, sent to the Rev. G. Lehman de 


Lehnsfeld on his birth-day, with a 
small present. 


Winter draws on, and summer’s smiles 
have fled, 


Autumnal flow’rs are sinking to de. 
cay 
Yet ere they all lie fall’n and withered, 
To twine one simple wreath I 
would essay, 
To breathe fresh summer o'er 
thy natal day. 
Oh! may contentment ever bless thy 
board, 
That cheerful guest, who flies the 
purpled throne ; 
Who never lingers near the miser’s 
hoard, 
But lives with worth and honesty 
alone, 
And leaves the base in solitude to 
groan. 


May all thy days pass gently as a 
stream 
Which tempests never ruffle, and 
whose breast, 
Silent and calm, reflects the pale 
moon’s beam, 
And draws Sol’s parting blushes 
from the west, 
When twilight breezes waft himto 
his rest. 
May sorrow shun thy fuotsteps!— 
where you rove 
May pleasures spring, for ever, ever 
new; 
And may the smiling looks of those 
you love, 
Be never distant from thy friendly 
view ; 
But where you dwell, dwell hap- 
piness there too. 


Accept this humble tribute! thal, 
whene’er 
I trace my journey to a distant shore, 
There may be one small token that 
may bear 
Thy thoughts back to the giver, 
and restore 
Kind recollections when we meet 
no more. 
October, 1819. vy. D. 
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